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The discharge of Ihe daily duties of our 
]>osition must (more or less perfectly) be 
adapted beyond question either to the sup- 
position that we have a Creator and a Re- 
deemer, or 10 the supposition that we have 
not. There is no intermediate verdict of 
■■ not proven," which leaves the question 
open; the question to us is, Is there such 
proof as lo demand obedience ? and there 
are no possible replies in act, whatever 
there may be in word, except aye and no. 
The lines of conduct are but two ; and otH" 
liberty is limited to the choice between 
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Wlien St. Peter, after the prophecy of his 
own nianyrdotn, asked our L^ord, wltli a 
natural curiusit), vihat should happen to 
St. John, our Lord replied, ' If I will that 
he tarrj till I come, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou me " So let us not be inquisi 
live or solicitous to know the judgment to 
be pronounced upon our brethren, or to 
solve the enigmas of their destinj, but take 
heed to our own and take particular heed 
that we do it no pre] idite bj proud oi 
harsh feelings entertained towirds. them 

Virtue to be trulv loved, must be lo\ed 
for its ow n sake, not for the hope of 



Rapiditj of movement was no part of 
the providential design Like the seed to 
which Chri« Himself compares the gospel 
all the earl) stages of its life were to be 
silent and to be slow draduallj to lav i 
broad basis of such evidence as ought 
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through all lime to satisfy the reason and 
the heart of mankind, seems to have been 
the object with which our Saviour wrought. 

During- our Lord's life, the bulwarks of 
the kingdom of evil were being smitten 
again and again by constant exhibitions of 
His command over the seen and unseen 
worlds ; and its foundations were being 
sapped by the winning force of His benevo- 
lence and love. . . . When He had died, 
and risen, and ascended, then the undermin- 
ing process was complete. 
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The Christian thoughl, the Christian tra- 
dition, the Christian society, are the great, 
the imperial thought, the tradition, and 
society of this earth. It is from Christen- 
dom outwards that power and infiiience 
radiate, not towards it and into it that they 

Many are the tricks of speech ; and it 
has become almost a commonplace of our 
time to set up, in matters of opinion, an 
opposition between authority and truth, and 
to treat them as excluding one another. It 
would be about as reasonable to set u[) 
an opposition between butcher's meat and 

Christian morals as a whole — as an en- 
tire system covermg the whole life, naturo. 
and experience of man — stand broadly dis- 
tinguished by their rich, complete, and 
searching character from other forms of 
nigral teaching now extant in the world. 
14 
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It constantly excites the surprise of for- 
eigners tiiat, when Revolution shaltes or 
saps the Continent, Authority sits undis- 
turbed in England. ISul that, it will be 
said, is temporal authority. It is not tem- 
poral authority alone. Rely upon it, the 
acknowledgment o£ a law external to our- 
selves in things unseen is the absolute 
condition uniier which alone authority can 
uphold ilstlf in the sphere of the visible 
and tangible. » » , 

[■-very real and searching effort at self- 
improvenient is of itself a lesson of profound 
humility. For we cannot move a step with- 
out learning and feeling the waywardness, 
the weakness, the vacillation of our move- 
ments, or without desiring to be set up upon 
the Rock that is higher than ourselves. 

We should remember that our religion 
itself did not take its earlier root or find 
its primitive liorne in the minds of kings, 
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philosophers and statesmen Not many 
r ch not man\ nible were called The 
wisdom and the cultur were moatlj plol 
t ng against our Lord while the common 
people heard h m gladh The regenerat 
mg forLea of the gospel made their wa\ 
from the base lo the s mimit of societj 
and the highest thought and intellect of 
man won with time to the noble service 
hired as it wer at the sixth n nth and 
l1 venth hours wrought hard and with 
effect lo develop defend ind onstlidate 
the truth. 

It may well fortify oiir hold on divine 
truth, when we observe Ihe desolating and 
exhausting power with which unbelief lays 
waste the mind of its victim, and the utter 
shipwreck that it made of happiness along 
with faith. 

Let us . . . check that impatience oi the 
understanding which so often leads us into 
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premature and incompetent coni'lusions upon 
the personal merits of our fellow-creatures. 

Our life may be food to us, or may, if we 
will have it so, be poison; but one or the 
other it must be. So surely as the day and 
tile night alternately follow one another, 
does every day when it yields to darkness, 









bear with it its own tale of the results which 
it has silently wrought upon each of us for 
evil or for good. The day of diligence, 
duty, and devotion leaves us richer than it 
found UK ; richer, sometimes, and even com- 
monly, in our circumstances; richer alwaj's 
in ourselves. liut the day of aimless 
k'thargy, the day of passionate and rebel- 
lious disorder, or of a merely selfish and 
perverse activity, as surely leaves us poorer 
at its close than we were at its beginning. 



However true it may be that all alike 




The religion of Christ had to adapt itself 
to the least as well as to the largest forms 
of our life and nature, while its central idea 
was in very truth of such a largeness, in 
comparison to all we are or can be, as to 
make the absolute distance between the 
greatest of human greatness and the small- 
est of human littleness sink into insignift- 



No more in the inner than in the outer 
sphere did Christ come among us as a con- 
queror, making his appeal to force. Wc 
were neither to be consumed by the lleat of 
i8 
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the Divine presence, nor were we to be 
dazzled by its brightness. God was not in 
the storm, nor in the tire, nor in the flood, 
but He was in the still, small voice ... it 
was to enter into us, to beeorne part of us, 
and to become that part which should rule 
the rest. 

CHRISTIANITY IS CHRIST. 

This was the crown of our Lord's humil- 
ity, that He was content in thi.s lowly wise 
to solicit, through the assent of our under- 
standing, the allegiance which he was en- 
titled, as Creator and Master, to command 



On the evil spirits who " believed and 
trembled," we are told that He laid an in- 
junction that they should not bear witness 
to Him. Fven the proclamation of the 
truth was not to proceed from the tainted 
source of a rebellious will and inleihgence. 
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\ nnciplcf. ire indeed the fathers of opin 
ions Men individually and in series 

commonh know their own opinions but are 
cften Ignorant of their own principles \el 
in the long run if is the principles ihii 
^overn and the opinions must go to the 
wall And again As men niaj h ild 

different opinions under the shelter of the 
same principle so the) ini) haie the sinie 
] mions tthik thej aie ^o^trned b) ]>r nci 
I ks d stiuct or opposite 

It must be recollected that the moral 
standard of individuals is fixed not alone, 
and sometimes not principally, by their per- 
sonal convictions, but by tile principles, the 
traditions, and the habits of the society in 
which they live, and below which it is a 
point of honor, as well as of duty, not to 
sink. A religious system is only then truly 
tested when it is set to reform and to train, 

mankind. 
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A scheme h h d d ears 

ago into the w Id wh h as b hed 

from the earti f gh n d n h dark- 
ness, many of h f 1 mon rs h laid 
waste humani y 1 h h d man 

to her place in the natural order; which has 
set up the law of right against the rule of 
force; which has proclaimed, and in many 
great particulars enforced, the canon of 
mutual love; which has opened from within 
sources of strength for poverty and weak- 
ness, and put a bit in the mouth, and a 
bridle on the neck, of pride. 



In btseeching especially the young to 
s1iLd\ the application to iheir daiU life of 
thit principle of order which both engen 
dtrs diligence and strength of will and 
likewise so greith multiplies Iheir power 1 
im well issured Ihit they will find this to 
be not onh an intellectual but a moril 
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n. iiic mill IS to be active . . . ought to 
find refreshment even in the midst of labors ; 
nay, to draw refreshment from them. But 
this it cannot do, unless the man can take 
up the varied employments of the world 
willi something of a childlike freshness. 
Few are they who carry on with them that 
childlike freshness of the earliest years into 
after-life. 



Nor let it be thought that those who are 
never called to suffer in respect to bodily 
wants, therefore do not suffer sharply. 
Whereas, on the contrary, it is well estab- 
lished, not only that though the form of 
sorrow may l>e changed with a change in 
the sphere of life, the essence and power 
of it remain, but also that, as that sphere 
enlarges, the capacity of suffering deepens 
along with it. no less than the opportunities 
.of enjoyment are multiplied. 
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It must bt born m mind that our intel 
ItLtual as well as our moral nature is tver 
Inble to be powLrfuUy atfetted bj habits 
previously formed We know for instance 
tnt a statesman a dnine and a lawier 
cich fairlj r presenting his class will usu 
illj take different views of a subject even 
where the\ agree in their conclusions be 
Liuse the) ipproaLli it « ith tlistinct predis 
positions IhLse prLdispositims are the 
result of Ihcir s vcril cmplovmenls which 
propose to them the s vtril i,nds of pohcj 
It I md (In ii!l truth ^n 1 mod fv their 
Lommiin mental ncls accordingly. 



Philosophizing upon human action, we 
must collect its laws from a legitimate in- 
duction; and we cordially subscribe to the 
principle that "(iod, who has given certain 
laws to our souls, could not make il a moral 
duty for man to act against them." 
23 
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singular accumulation and diversily of evi- 
dence, demand reception of the word and 
implicit obedience to it ; ... we cannot 
refuse this demand upon the plea that the 
evidence is only probable, and not demon- 
strative, without rebellion against the fun- 
damental laws of our earthly state. 



To testify to a positive truth, to a living 
principle, is not only a duty, but . . . ani- 
mating and ennobling. 

Genius, unless guided by a malignant 
spirit, has an indefeasible claim to our 
sympathy in its reverses, and in its achieve- 
ments to our fervid admiration ; nor is there 
any more touching, any more instructive, 
lesson, than such as are atTorded by its 
failures in the attempt to realize, out of its 
own resources, and without the aid of Di- 
vine revelation, either intellectual content- 
ment or a happy life. 
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It IS. a tardiml truth tint no studj what 
ever can be dri to a mind when ear 

ncstl> embracing it 

The highest functions of the htimin liein^ 
stand in hueli intimate elit ons to inc nn 
other that the patent want of an\ onf- t 
them will commonh preveit the attainment 
of perfection in an) other 

The highest poet must be i philosopher 
accomplished like Dante or ntuitiit like 
'ihakespeare Hut neither the m-ntr the 
other (.an now exist in separation Irom that 
conception of the relations between (.ori 
ind man that new standard and patttrn oi 
humanit\ which Chrislianitv has supplied 

There can be no mort fut le no more 

m schievoiis conception than that faith is 

to be kept entire b\ hiding frim Mew ihe 

mclanLholj phenomena of unbelief 

26 
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Ne\er let it be forgotten that there is 
scarcely a single moral attioii of a single 
man of which other men can have such a 
knowledge in its ultimate grounds its sur 
rounding incident!) and the real determin 
inji caus.cs. of iti merits as to warrant their 
pronouncing a concluwie judgment upon it 



Prove all things hold fast that which is 
^ood IS a precept which England has fear 
l^ssK accepted and from the universal ap 
plication of which she has not shrunk 
li IS we helieve to this cause that we ma\ 
refer the unqu stionahle fact that classical 
studies m this countn are not found to 
htve an\ sceptical tendenc\ But then 

there must be real and vital activity of tht 
mind upon the subject matter of religion 
IS there is upon the subject matter of pagan 
learning. ... \\ e should begm to shudder 
for the consequences, if our Christian studies 
were to become shackled, dry, and formal. 
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With i. sigh for what we have n( 
must be thankful for what we have 
leave to One wiser than ourselve; 
rieeper prol'lems of the human soul ? 
its diseiplins. 



It is common to misunderstand the acts 
of an adversary. 

The truth is that ~ was not only accus- 
tomed, like many more of us, to go out 
hobl>y-riding, but, from the portentous vigor 
of the animal he mounted, was hable, more 
than most of us, to be run away with. 



Sad as it may seem, the heroes of the 
pen are in the main but as " fools," lighted 
by the passing day on the road to dusty 
death. 

Posterity will have to smelt largely the 
product of the mines of modern literature ; 
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and will too often find the reward i 
than due proportion to the task. 



is v[|)(in the surface that an ordinary 
is passed, and that its imagery is found. 



For works of the mind really great there 
is no old age, no decrepitude. It is incon- 
ceivable that a time should come when 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, shall not ring 
in the ears of civilized man. 



None of his experience passed by him 
idly, like the wind ; all had fruit for him ; all 
left a mark upon his mind and character. 



liut the business of a sermon is to move 

as well as teach ; and if he teaches only 

without moving, may it not almost be said 

that he sows by the wayside ? 

29 
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(iod made man: He ought not 
hibited in any Christian work : 
only, but as God and man. 



Hut the student of ecclesiastical liistory, 
or even the mere cursory inspector of the 
records' of a few of the councils of the fourtli 
century, knows that it was not until after 
many a fearful, and even what, to human 
eyes, might seem many a giddy reel, that a 
nearly unanimous Christendom settled down 
upKin a centre of gravity, in doctrinal expres- 
sion, which has been perfectly stable through 
all the vicissitudes of fifteen hundred years. 



The teaching of half-truths is. indeed, i 
defensible and mischievous, when they a 
taught as whole truths. But there is ; 
order and succession in the process of i 
: and that which is not good as 
30 
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resting-place may be excellent ai 
necessary as a stage in an onward j 



True faith does not imply the e 
of all doubt whatever, . . . Bishop 
delines Christian belief to be an asstnt to 
that which is credible as credible. But 
clearly, much that is on the whole credible 
is open to a degree of doubt, although it 
could not be credible unless the doubt were 
outweighed, upon a comparison, by the evi- 
dences in its favor. What, again, is the 
meaning of " Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief " ? There is in such a case 
a conflict within the mind; it is divided, 
though unequally divided. This however, 
is the exception, not the rule. 



Jn general we do not imagine that even 
he nascent belief of Christians is seriously 
roubled with substantive doubts ; but it 
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dearly has not. and cannot liavt, nor have 
the great majorilj- of our rational acts in 
common life, a foundation in that philo- 
sophical completeness of conviction which 
is lie jure an essential condition of perma- 
nent and absolute freedom from doubt, lim, 
in point of fact, the formation of this ma- 
lure belief, tho mode of dealing ivith temp- 
tation when it arises in the form of doubt, 
is a higher portion of the discipline of the 
soul ; all that we need here lay down is this : 
To hold that an absolute intellectual cer- 
tainly belongs of necessity to the r,.-ce])ti<m 
of Chri.stianity is a ]iro])oslti(m altoiretlier 



Christianity docs not require the higher 
dc^gree of inlellectiial certainty in order t 
be honestly and obediently received. 



Truth in intention .shall 1 
truth in knowledge. 
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The (iod of Kevelation is also the Cod 
of Reason; the laws of prudence and com- 
mon-sense are laws of religion as well as 



Strength of love, depth oi grief, acliing 
sense of loss, have driven him forlli, as it 
were, on a quest of consolation, and lie asks 
it of nature, thought, religion. In a hundred 
forms which a rich and varied imagination 
continually .siigg;;sls, but all of them con- 
nected by (in^ central point, the recollection 
of the dead. 

It i.i indeed true that peace has its moral 
perils and temptations for degenerate man, 
as has every other blessing, without excep- 
tion, that he can receive from the hand of 
(Iod. It is, moreover, not less true that, 
amidst the clash of arms, the noblest forms 
of character may be reared, and the highest 
acts of duty done. 
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The life of our Saviour, in its external 
aspect, was that of a teacher. It was, in 
principle, a model for all ; but it left space 
and scope for adaptations to lay the life of 
Christians in general, such as those liv 
whoili the every-day business of the world 
is to be carried on, 

I kno« not whether there is anj one 
among the tnanj spcues of human aberra 
tion that renders a man so entirely callous 
as the lust of gain in its evtrcme degrees 
That pasiion where it has full dominion 
excludes even other It shuts cut eicn 
what might be (ailed redeeming ii 



Beautj IS not an accident of things it 
pertains to their essence, it pervades the 
wide ringe of crettion and wherever it is 
impaired or binished wt have in this fact 
the proof of the moral disorder which dis 
turhs the world Reject therefore, the 
34 
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fals phdosophj of those who will ask whit 
UoLS It matlLr provided t thing be useful 
vihLthcr it be beautiful or not and sa\ in 
ruplj that we will take otn. ksson from \\ 
m ghi) God who in His works hath slioun 
us and n His word alsi) his told us that 
ill. h 1th rnidt LVprjthiii^ nol one thin^ 
or inolhLr thint, bit <.\cr\tli ng beiut ful 

What we arc bound lo is this: To take 
tare that everything we produce shall, in its 
kind and class, be as good as we can make 
it. , . . It is this perpetual striving after 
excellence on ihe one hand, or the want of 
such effort on the other, which, more than 
the original difference of gifts (certain and 
great as that difference may be), contributes 
to bring about the differences we observe in 
ihe works and characters of men. 
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watch against his besetting errors, and to 
strcn^^hen himself in his weakust points. 



The most disputable of the negatives we 
hove pronounced is that which relates to 
vanitj- ; . . . often lodged by the side of 
high and strict virtue ; often allied with an 
amiable and playful innocence. ^ a token of 
imperfection, a deduction from greaincss. 
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No doubt conscience is supreme in all 
matters of moral conduct including the 
starch for truth But this does not exclude 
irgument and the legitimate use of the un 
derstanding upon questions of condut-t and 
It IS no sufficient answer to reasoning drawn 
from Scripture reason or authority tn t 
question of conduct to saj Mj consciencL 
teaches me so and there is an end of it 
We must submit to hi\e mitters of con 
science handled bj reasoning or luthoritj 
and though we are to protest against slh 
ttnces of th understanding on matters bi. 
\ond Its proMnce as for cxampl uptn 
absolute dogmi jet c%cn thtre wc must 
not decline to allow the examimtion of sec 
imdirj proofs Conscience may bt. the 
ultimate judg of argument but thi« if 
fords no plei for declining to htar it 
and to admit such a plea is not to honor 
. to allow fancj humor ob 
e lietntious w II and Satanic temp- 
s to enthron themselves in its place 

i7 
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It is devoutly to be hoped that the Church. 
while she must ask for all ihnt is needful 
for the vindication of her failh, and musl 
support the petition by the tender, if neces- 
sary, of all her worldly goods as a price 
(or that pearL (or which she is but the se( 
ting, should demand no more ; and should 
rule upon the side o( peace, obedience, and 
acquiescence, every doubt that docs not 
reach to the very charier of her being. 



We cannot draw the curtain upon the sail 
picture of Christian division and dissension, 
without beseeching the reader to offer up to 
(iod the fervent prayer, that the afflictinfj 
contemplation of such a scene may inspire 
him with the resolution to -seek peace anil 
en.sue it " in the vineyard of the Lord on 
earth ; and, if he cannot here enjoy his soul'-s 
desire, then, that he may be moved by the 
prevailing discord the more manfully to press 
towards the mark for ihc p^^e of enlerin;; 
3» 
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i tiiat rest wherein the unclouded pres- 
e of Cod shall enlighten His people, and 
i unity shall infold them furevermore. 



It is s. blessed thing to think that behind 
the blurred aspect of that cause, which wc 
see as in a glass darkly, there is the eye oi 
One to whom all is light, and who subdues 
to His own high and comprehensive, and 
perha s for that reason remote, purposes 
all the partial and transitory phenomena 
with which we are so sorely perplexed. It 
is not then to be the most boastful or 
the most aggressive among them that 
will be found to be the least refracted 
from the lines of the perfect truth. It 
will be the one which shall best have pet 
formed the work of love, and shall have 
effected the largest diminution in the mass 
of sin and sorrow that deface a world, 
which came so fair from the hand of its 
Maker, 

39 
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"Acl upon Christian principle and vou 
will come to believe it act upon whit is 
true in itself, and it will come to be also ap 
parent or true to you 



In the simple act of taking food, the re- 
ligious sense has a place. The maintenance 
of life, though it is a necessity, is also a duty 
and a blessing. 

All tnen, though in various degrees, re- 
quire to be supplied with certain practical 
judgments. For there is no breathing man 
to whom the alternatives of right and wrong 
are not continually present. To one they are 
less, perhaps infinitely less, complicated than 
to another ; but they pervade the whole tis- 
sue of every human life. 



The doctrine that we are bound hy the 
laws of our nature to follow pro)>abk truth, 
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rests upon the most seei 
for practical purposes, if, i 
which accepts it is in fac 
in the usual doings of ma 
well be termed universal. 
For there is no one fai 
man of which, speakinji; ir 
and rigid abstraction, we 
that it is infallible in any 



We find by reflection that n 
convictions or perceptions can 
l)e declared to possess the char; 
tific Icnowledf^e. 



ISelief is hounded, so to speak, by knowl- 
edge on the one hand, where it becomes not 
only plenary, so as to exclude doubt, but ab- 
solute and self-dependent, so as tiot to rest 
upon any support extrinsic lo the subject. 
It is similarly bounded on the other side by 
mere opinion, where the matter is very dis- 
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]iutablc, the pres'jmptions f.iint aiici few. or 
tlie impressions received by a slijjlit process 
and (as it were) at haphazard, without an ex- 
amination proportioned to the nature of the 
object and of tha faculties concerned. 

Everywhere, before us and behind us and 
around us and aliove and lieneath, we shall 
lind the Power which — 



And, together with the Power, we shall 
find the jjiiodncss and the wisdom, of which 
that sublime Power is but a minister. Nor 
can that wisdom and that goodness any- 
where shine forth with purer splendor than 
when the Divine forethought, working from 
afar, in many places and through many gen- 
erations, so adjusts beforehand the acts and 
the affairs of men, as to let them all con- 
verge upon a single point ; namely, upon that 
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redemption oflhe wiirlcl. l)y (iod matb Man, 
in wliicli all tlie rays of His glory arc con- 
centrated, and from whicli tliey pour fortli a 
flood of healing liglit. even over the darkest 
and saddest place; 



Now, if we survey with care and candor 
the present wealth of the world, — I mean 
its wealth intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
— we find that Christianity has not only 
contributed to the patrimony of man its 
brightest and most precious jewels, hut has 
likewise been what our Saviour pronounced 
it. the salt or preserving principle of all the 
residue, and has maintained its health, so 
far as it has been maintained at all, against 
corrupting agencies. 

A system of religion, however absolutely 

perfect for its purpose, however divine in its 

conception and expression, yet of r 

becomes human, too. from the lirst n 
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of its contact with humanity ; from the very 
timt, that is to say, when it begins to do its 
proper work by laying hold upon the hearts 
and minds of men, mingling, as the leaven 
in the dough, with all that they contain, and 
unfolding and applying itself in the life and 
conduct of the individual, and in the laws, 
institutions, and usage of society. 



Divine truth, as ii is contained in the gos- 
])L-1. is addressed to the wants and uses of a 
nature not sinipL but manifold ind is man- 
ifold itself. Though dependent upon one 
principle, it consists of man) parts; and in 
ordi:r to preserve reciprocally the due place 
and balance of those parts means that we 
call human are avadabk as well a-s mean.s 
more obviously divine; and secular forms 
and social influences, all adjusted by one 
and the same Governor of the world, are 
made to serve the purposes that have their 
highest expression in the Kingdom of ('.race. 
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All among us who are called in any man- 
ner to move in the world of thought, may 
well ask, Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Who can with just and firm hand sever the 
transilory from the durable, and the acciden- 
tal from the essential, in old opinions ? Who 
can combine, in the measures which reason 
would prescribe, reverence and gratitude lo 
the past with a sense of the new claims, 
new means, new duties, of the present ? 
Who can be stout and earnest to do battle 
for the truth, and yet hold sacred, as he 
ought, the freedom of inquiry, and cherish. 
as he ought, a chivalry of controversy like 
Ihe ancient chivalry of arms ? 



The duties of Christian and citizen now, 
as ever, coincide. The religious peace 
which the latter must desire can only be 
had by the maintenance of the religious 
freedom which nothing should induce us 
to compromise. ; 
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conqutr men's prejudices is 
y to their good sense, nnd 
sonable scope to their free 



[dted there ire in all time; 

i waiting for t proper time 
s — mi.n who Lither begude 
ihemseUes with tht idea that thcj have 
nianhood and resolution equal to acting m 
^eal crises when the) have non or who 
It best wait upon tht chapter of accidents 
and lind iheir subsislLnee in th^ hope ol 
crumbs which non and then ma\ fall from 
f ttune stable 



rhe freedom w elaim is meant to be a 
leil freedom and the icstriints we would 
impose upon it ire onlj the innard self 
ebosen restnints if i filial an 1 re\Lreiit al 
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